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introduced each speaker. These three volumes speak eloquently 
of the taste and energy and enthusiasm of President Lovett and 
exhibit clearly his policy of developing the new institution along 
broad lines of liberal culture as well as in fields of specialized 
research. 

The Prince of Parthia. By Thomas Godfrey. Edited with introduc- 
tion, historical and biographical, by Archibald Henderson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 

For anyone at this late date to galvanize into life a latent in- 
terest in the first American tragedy, which was first performed 
one hundred and fifty years ago, is a distinct accomplishment, 
and this is exactly what Professor Archibald Henderson, of the 
University of North Carolina, has done with Godfrey's Prince 
of Parthia, which he has republished with a critical and histor- 
ical introduction. 

No literary history of the United States has neglected to give 
a fair share of praise to Thomas Godfrey, who gave promise of 
becoming a fine poet and a good dramatist, but unfortunately he 
did not live to have this promise realized. While every writer 
on early American poetry has thus made the usual mention of 
Godfrey and his work, none of them has advanced our knowledge 
of the man one step further than it was when the first edition of 
his Juvenile Poems, which included his tragedy, The Prince of 
Parthia, was published in 1765. 

In a century and a half nothing has been done to obtain any 
new light concerning one of the first native poets, and certainly 
our first dramatic writer of any importance. One writer has 
followed another, and very few additional facts have been ac- 
cumulated in the process, although Poe, who died less than half 
so many years ago, has been the subject of constant and inter- 
minable research. 

I do not mention this comparison with any view that Poe is 
unworthy of all the care and study that can be bestowed upon 
his career or his works, but merely to show how a poet, whose 
career has been shown by Professor Henderson to have been 
of genuine interest, might have been better known had some- 
thing of this modern spirit of research been begun earlier. 
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What may be regarded as the real secret of our rather scanty 
knowledge of Godfrey is the fact that all research heretofore has 
been begun and ended in the city of Godfrey's birth, Philadel- 
phia. The trail led from the Quaker City to North Carolina, 
and no one, before Professor Henderson, has been in a position, 
or has had the opportunity to follow the scent in precisely the 
location that promised new and greater returns. Professor 
Henderson has not, it is true, added much to our Northern 
knowledge of Godfrey's career, but he has added an entirely new 
chapter by the careful and diligent industry he has applied to 
Godfrey's last days in North Carolina. 

Virtually all he has to say connected with the poet and his 
life on Masonboro Sound and in Wilmington is new even to stu- 
dents of Godfrey. There is but one statement in this connection 
on which I have not felt in agreement with the editor of this 
edition, and that is the impression that the whole of The Prince 
of Parthia was written in North Carolina. 

In the collected edition of Godfrey's poems, in 1765, the state- 
ment is made that the poet finished his tragedy in the South, 
which gives the distinct impression to me that it had been be- 
gun before Godfrey had set out for North Carolina. This is one 
of those questions that probably might be argued and debated 
for a long time without resulting in any definite solution, but I 
feel inclined to mention this trifling incident in order that it 
may not be regarded as settled, past all reopening of the argu- 
ment, should occasion arise. 

We have here, thanks to Professor Henderson, a fairly full ac- 
count of Godfrey during the period when he lived away from his 
native city, and we have also settled for us the exact location of 
his grave in Wilmington, a spot not heretofore known to those 
interested in the subject. 

The critical part of the introduction, while it cannot fail to be 
illuminating to the student of American literature, especially as 
Professor Henderson traces the influences that apparently guided 
our early poet, is scarcely so valuable as an addition to our 
knowledge as the historical portion. So much that is interest- 
ing is given of Thomas Godfrey, the elder, who was the inventor 
of the mariner's quadrant, that the book might also be said to 
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contain the biographies of both these worthy pioneers, father 
and son, the one a remarkable natural mathematician and the 
younger quite as wonderful as a poet, both of them having suc- 
ceeded without those educational advantages that would undoubt- 
edly have made them greater. 

In the use of illustrations that really illustrate, Professor Hen- 
derson has adopted a novelty in the reprint of poetry. There is 
no good reason why illustrative material of this kind should not 
be used in introductions of this character, but the fact remains 
that it is all too seldom adopted. 

It will probably be a good many years before this biographical 
account of Godfrey is superseded, if indeed it ever is, and it so 
far travels over untrodden ground that whoever follows must of 
necessity pass in Professor Henderson's footsteps. 

Joseph Jackson. 

Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language. By Edwin 
Lee Johnson. Cincinnati and New York : American Book Company. 

This book is the eighth volume of the Vanderbilt Oriental 
Series, issued under the general editorship of Professor H. C. 
Tolman and James Henry Stevenson. Professor Tolman, author 
of Ancient Persian Lexicon and Cuneiform Supplement, in the 
same series, is acknowledged to be one of the foremost authori- 
ties in this country on the old Persian language, and it was un- 
der his careful supervision that this excellent piece of work by Dr. 
Johnson has been brought to completion. The volume is designed 
to serve a twofold purpose: "to present in systematic arrangement 
the results of the most recent as well as the earlier investiga- 
tions in this field, and to show by comparative examples the de- 
velopment of the Ancient Persian from the parent speech and 
its relation to the other languages of the family, particularly the 
Sanskrit and the Avestan." In comparison with A. Meillet's 
Grammaire du Vieux Perse, which emphasizes the inflectional 
forms and the syntax, the distinctive feature of Dr. Johnson's 
grammar is the historical treatment of the subject. Of especial 
interest is the chapter on the decipherment of the inscriptions, 
showing how the determination of the cuneiform characters was 
brought about by the combined labors of English, French, and 



